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When somebody said "How terrible," the Polish girl
looked up in surprise. " Eighteen million Poles envy those
dead men to-day/' she said. "You cannot imagine what
it means to be alive in Poland,"
How futile it seems that Poles must to-day step from
the pavement into the roadway if a German officer or
Nazi in uniform passes them, that men must take off
their hats to him, that in shops, cafes and restaurants
Germans must be served first whether they come later or
not.
Try and think of the Polish women and children who
in the icy cold winter months of 1940 have had no roofs
over their heads, nowhere to go and nowhere to stay.
Think of the Polish Jews who have grown up in con-
ditions of poverty and suffering worse than any other race
could bear. To-day they are in the clutches of their
deadliest enemies. Are they afraid? Do they run and hide
when they see the Nazi rowdies storming their villages
on the look out for fun and a chance of murder?
"They have the cheek to come out of their holes,"
writes Emil Strodthoff, the special investigator of the
"Voelkischer Beobachter", in the Jewish villages of
Poland. "They hang about on street corners as German
soldiers pass.
"These Jews hate physical work even more than
the proverbially lazy Poles. But we do not care a damn
about this peculiarity of their race. Disregarding their
weak excuses that they have something else to do^ we
go round the street and collect them in groups. If any
dares to resist or hesitates he is soon taught to obey. We
have all sorts of ways and means of forcing our will on
an obstinate Jew. In the end we actually enjoy our suc-
cess in putting them to work."
It is not difficult to imagine what these short sentences